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qr mae me to . your nme t to thie lowing: 
ſheets, . I did not apprehend how dangerous a favour: you had 

granted me. I underſtood your diſtinction with the public, and 
thought à perſon of your talents: the propereſt patron in the world 
for an eſſay on pronuntiation; did not foreſee,.by the choice I had. 
made, that 1 was raiſing the demands of the public. upon me, nor. did 
I reflect that expeQation; when too much exeited by promiſing ap- 
pearances, is ſure to revenge itſelf: in proportion to its diſappointment. 
The approach of publication: increaſed my fears, and I already 
faw myfelf arraigned at that tribunal; ſo fatal. to the merit of 
manuſcripts, while under: the obliging inſpection of our friends. 
My mind: miſgave me-that:T had involved my patron in my guilt ;. 
and that in this, as well as other inſtances, you had been leſs atten-- 
tive to your character as ajudicious. critic, than a ready promoter 
of whatever bears the leaſt relation to the entertainment or improve 
ment of the public. The goodneſs of your intention 1 plainly fore- 
ſaw would never. be ſuffieient to ſereen you from cenfure; for no 
generoſity can ſhield a man, who has committed the uazentoaettle- 
. and . of various talents im an 


eminent: 
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eminent degree, affords envy a happy compariſon to the diſadvantage 
of ſome of them; as there is nothing ſo mean to which our vanity - 
will not ſtoop, when it is flattered by depreciating others: but, hap- 
pity for the human race, theſe failings are only to be found in indi- 
viduals ; the public at large are ever generous and juſt; and what- 
ever be the fate of the foll 
rick, both from his perſonal abilities, and the unwearied aſſiſtance 
he is fond of affording to the fainteſt efforts of enius, not only as 
an ornament, but a real advantage to his country. e 
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ſheets, will ill conſider Mr. Gar- 
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| YEW ſubjeQs have more employed the pens of every claſs of critics than 
the irregularity of the Engliſh language. Foreigners have ranked the Engliſn 
= among the moſt barbarous ſpeakers of Europe, and Engliſhmen have 
Red to deſpair of reducing their language to any rule. Dryden owns that he 
was frequently obliged to tranſlate his Engliſh into Latin before he could anſwer 
for the grammar of it, and Swift complains that our greateſt authors are in dan- 
ger of becoming obſolete, from the want of ſomething like a ſtandard to preſerve it 
in its preſent form. Johnſon, who-ſaw farther into this ſubject than any author 
before him, ſeverely experienced the diſorder and confuſion among our writers; 
and though Lowth and Prieſtley contend warmly for the ſimplicity of the prin- 
eiples of our language, yet, with peculiar juſtneſs and accuracy, they exhibit the 
moſt ſtriking proofs of the uncertainty of its uſages. Indeed every Engliſhman' 
who enters into an examination of his language,” maſt, in* ſome meaſure, confirm 


the charge ſo often brought againſt it; and there are none who have a reliſh for 
thoſe perfe&ions which are peculiar to it, but wiſh they were leſs diſgraced by ſo' 
numerous a catalogue of defects as ſometimes ene it to a level with the e | 


cal gibberiſh of gypſies. 


But if the more eſſential and petmanin# pits of languages conſttuction and 


: orthography, are confeſſedly in this ſtate of barbarity and confuſion, what are we 


to think of its orthoëpy? It is ſcarcely probable that thoſe who ate ſo licentious 
in writing, where ſomething remains for examination, will be more cautious in 


ſpeaking, where language is neceſſarily inftantaneous and fugitive. Written lan- 
guage, without any conſiderable variation, extends to the remoteſt diftances, and 


1 
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is, for a certain time at leaſt, tolerably uniform; but ſpeaking not only differs wide-- 
ly in different places at different times, but in the ſame place, and at the ſame 
time, The dialects not only of every quarter of the kingdom, but almoſt of 
every county, are diſtinguiſhable to the inhabitants of London; and the coarſer 

and more ruſtic pronunciations of the North and Weſt, actually go. ſo far from the 

line of orthography as ſcarcely to be intelligible. Nay, as Swift obſerves, we 
have in London itſelf three different dialects, by which an inhabitant of the ſuburbs, 
the city, and the weſt end of the town may be diſtinguiſhed ; and there are few, 
I believe, whe carinot add to this diverſity by their- own, Experience, that the- 

very ſame words, in the ſame place, in the courſe of a few years, wu alter 
in their pronunciation. 

If this be the caſe then, what hopes are there that any method can be diſcover-. 
ed to bind this varying Proteus, and make different ages and places ſpeak the ſame- 
language ? If, by the ſame language, we underſtand a perfe& uniformity in every- 
reſpect, I confeſs ſuch expectations are groundleſs; but, that ſpeaking may be 

rendered much more uniform than it is; that, like every other human art, it may. 
approach nearer to its object, can hardly be doubted by thoſe who judge of lan- 
guage philoſophically. There was a time when our language was leſs uniform and: 
general than it, is at preſent, when there was much greater diverſity both in writing 
and pronunciation; and why may we not advance to ſtill greater perfeAion, when 
we are invited to it by the religious reſpe&.we bear the authors of our. country 
and that ſentiment of order and nnn hien is. een to- the. mind of: 
man? 

It muſt be confeſſed RY that accurate 8 is the leaft 83 
part of language. The grand neceſſities. of nature are anſwered, and even. 
great advances in ſcience accompliſhed by language in a rude and imperfect ſtate. 
Orthography, with all. its varieties, is ſufficiently: uniform for the great purpoſes; : 
af life; and pronunciation has ever reſources within itſelf to obviate any difficul-.. 
ties that may ariſe from its diverſity. Theſe pretences, I know, are conſtantl in the, 
mouths of thoſe who neither eſteem nor underſtand the delicacies of language; and we. 
might for the ſame reaſons negleR every decent elegance and embelliſhment of life... 
The ſordid and ungenerous behold with. diſtaſte every improvement of the mind, 
becauſe it is not abſolutely neceſſary to the exiſtence. of man; but let ſuch conſi-. 
der, that they form a wrong eſtimate of nature, if they. ſuppoſe that becauſe the, 
ſenſual ou are the firſt calls of our condition, they are therefore, the end and, 
object of it. They axe the baſis indeed of every thing we poſſeſa, but. ſeem entire- 
ly ſubſervient to our intellectual enjoyments, thoſe ideas of decency, elegance, 
and order, which are ſure to take place in the mind of man the, moment he has, 
provided againſt the common neceflities of nature. 

If, therefore, every argument for the improvement of e were ved, 
but. what ariſes from the ſuperior _—— and beauty of an uniform. and well. 
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poliſhed tongue, we might with reaſon conclude, that ſuch cultivation and im- 

provement is as deſirable in this, as any other of the ſine arts; but when we con- 

ſider that perſpiouity and caſe in. the communication of our thoughts are ſo nearly. 

concerned in the language and delivery we adopt; when we call to mind: that ideas 

are ſo intimately connected with words as to receive their force and colouring, their 

delicacy and preciſionz. not only from the verbal expreſſion, but the mode of con- 
veying it, we muſt then confeſs, that an improvement in this department of wer 
- 1 is not only adding to the elegancies, but the benefits of life. 

The importance of preciſion in · language once underſtood, every Wien 
1 a tendency to promote that preciſion cannot but be a uſeful employment. It. 
is the buſineſs of the logic ian to define and appreciate the true value of words, but» 

that of the grammarian to reſcue. language from ſoleciſms,. and prepare it for the 

orator and metaphyſician. There is a: lower kind- of knowledge,, the mechaniſm- 
olf language, which is undeubtedly leſs· liberal than the higher claſs of. arts, but as- 
eſſential to their perfection as. well- proportioned materials are. to the execution of- 
architecture. The mind of man, which has capacity ſufficient to contemplate an uni- 
verſe, is loſt in the minute conſideration of one of its ſmalleſt parts ; no wonder, there 
fore, if the ſublimeſt geniuſes. have not always been attentive to thoſe ſubordinate. 
accuracies which ſeem the proper employment of inferior talents. A mind in pur 
ſuit of higher truths would be retarded in its flights by the niceties of grammarians ;. 
but grammarians, by whoſe labours the load of language is lightened, who, by. 
regulating and analogizing. the repreſentatives of ideas, make ideas themſelves more. 
eaſily aequired and conveyed, are certainly entitled to a degtee of praiſe, as they, 
in ſome meaſure, contribute to the nn. of laurels, which by the fate of letters-. 
they are doomed. never to wear. 

Whatever arguments are adduced for a correct and grammatical orthography, by. 
| the eaſieſt tranſition imaginable prove the neceſſity of a juſt and accurate pro- 
nunciation. The moſt perfect language in the world is, in ſome meaſure, dead, 
unleſs delivered with the ſame preciſion and- propriety with which it is written. 
The ſame. diſtinctneſs is neceſſary to preſerve our words from confuſion in ſpeaking ; 


zs in writing; and, though the. latter has the advantage of permanence and exat- 


neſs, the former is as ſuperior to it as life is to a ſtatue. We need not enter into 
the queſtion, whether written words are more immediately related to the ideas they. 

_ repreſent than the ſounds they ſignify? It is certain, a language might be written 
without the leaſt reference to pronunciation: but ſuch a language would be as im- 
perfect as a human creature without hearing; for thoſe emotions of the ſoul which, 

| like the graces of, a maſterly muſician, can only be conveyed by ſound,, muſt for ever 
be excluded from a merely ocular language. Mankind muſt converſe with each other 
by a leſs intimate correſpondence, and the niceſt ſhades of thought and ſentiment . 
muſt be quite imperceptible. There are few but muſt obſerve, how much the import 
of words depends on. their delivery, even in the moſt familiar. intercourſe.; the very 
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Fame expreſſions ſhall be granting or refuſing, approving: or ſuſpecting, prailing 
or detracting, according'to the tincture of the paſſion: they receive from the tone 
and the ſingle words . n 10 e ek b e of a e ee rot varĩ · 
us utterance. 

To what elſe can eue mol aſtoniſliing kette ee Taidits e 
duced by the oratorial compoſitions of antiquity? Theſe, like their ſtatues, remain 
unrivalled by the moderns, but are evident proofs how much of their merit muſt be 
placed to the account of their delivery, We hear at this diſtance but a faint echo of 
that thunder in Demoſthenes which ſhoek the throne of Madcedon to its foundations, 
and are ſometimes at a loſs for that con victien in the arguments of Ciceros which ba- 
lanced in the midſt of convulſions the tottering republic of Rome. This diffe- 
rence, however, may be euſily comprehended by a compariſon with the vious | 
of our own times. We all remember when Europe trembled at a ſpeech from the 
Britiſf ſenate, but the divine rage that inſpirecd the orator was in vain attempted to 
be traced when the oration funk upon paper. Another ſpecies of elocution, 
which is more immediately under our notiee, will abundantly illuſtrate this 
doctrine. Many of our dramatic writings, which warm and aſtoniſh us on the ſtage, 
are cold and lifeleſs in the cloſet. Let thoſe who would ſer the import of a juſt 
delivery, view a character in th&hands of a judicious actor. In this point of view: 
they will diſcover à thouſand' beauties in the writer which are ſcarce viſible in any 
other ſituation. A good actor glows with the ſame fire that inſpires his author 3 
and, like a friendly and judicious critic, heigktens by his comment the moſt ſtrik- 
ing beauties, and gives à finiſhing to whatever is imperfect. He ftrews wit 
flowers and verdure thoſe very paſſages that are the moſt barren and defart to a com- 
mon reader, and ſelects the fineſt ſenſe from thoſe which ſeem to admit of a va- 
riety. The judgment of a conſummate actor ſeems to riſe to invention, and to con- 
ſtitute him in reality an author; for it is to a diſcovery of the happieſt attitudes of 
the paſſions we owe that intereſting, but tranſient expreſſion, which can neither be 
arreſted nor imitated. So that, if the actor is indebted to the writer for the 
baſis and materials of his art, the writer owes a diſplay of his fineſt feelings 
to the addreſs and powers of the actor. How many latent beauties have 
been brought to view on the ſtage, which lie interred, as it were, in a Johnſon 
and a Fletcher? How many flaſhes of ſoul, if the expreffion will be allowed me, 
have been ſtruck from the rudeſt pes of a N Mp by the b e action 
of a Garrick ? 

- But I find myſelf by infenſible W engaged in eee! and ae pro- 
nunciation, when the ſole point I had in view, was that which may be ſtyled 
grammatical. As the former, however, ſo neceſſarily depends on the latter, as in- 
diſpenſably to ſhare its imperfections and improvements, I hope the digreſſion will 
| be more eaſily pardoned. To wave every plea from the roſtrum or the ſtage, 


| the common intercourſe of life will furniſh ſufficient. reaſons for correctneſs and ac- 
| curacy 
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curacy i in ſpeaking; and, if the pleaſure we derive- from it in our moſt agreeable: 


fſocial communications were entirely overlooked, the neceſſity of perſpicuity in our 


common, as well as more important concerns, would render a juſt and accurate 
| pronunciation of the utmoſt conſequence. If written words are liable to be miſ- 
taken by à careleſs orthography, living words are no leſs ſubject | to ambiguity 
from i improper pronunciation ; ; and a rational intercourſe with our fellow - creatures 
requires nearly the ſame agreement between the ſounds of words and the letters Oy 
are compoſed of, as between the written werds and their correſpondent ideas. 
The French and Engliſh erities have been for centuries endeavouring to ap- 
proximate their orthography and pronunciation, but to very little effect; nor is. 
it very ſurprifing : while two contrary powers are acting on the ſame body, it 
will neceſſarily yield as either of theſe powers predominate, The correſpondence of 
written words to thoſe ſounds which are actually annexed to them, is ſuppoſed of 
the utmoſt conſequence by ſome writers, while others wiſh to make the ear ſub- 
mit iniplicitly to the analogy of derivation. Neither: of the parties perhaps is ſuf. 
ficiently attentive to the end of communication while they are ſo warmly engaged 
in the means. 'To make our ſpelling cringe / to every caprice-of the ear would 
ſoon deſtroy the very ſtamina of our tongue; as altering fixed and ſettled modes 


of ſound or writing, in order to bring us nearer to the languages we derive from, . _ 


would * turning the ſtream of language backwards, and inverting the order of 
nature. Derivative languages, like planets, have their own ſphere of attraction; 
and an | nttempt to reduce them nearer to their primary tongues, muſt diſturb Mus 
peculiar tendencies, and hurt their proper energy and influence. | 
3 Equally abſurd and impraQicable therefore muſt it be to endeavour. er at a 
change of pronunciation in compliance with orthography and etymology, or to 
ſacrifice theſe boundaries of language to a precarious temporary pronunciation. 
The general tendencies of any language to certain inflexions or omiſſions of ſound 
are ſo many laws that ſufficiently demonſtrate their authority by the obedience | 
| that is paid them, and theſe ſhould be held ſacred till abrogated by the power that 


OP ordained them. Some late {innovators in the French language, with Voltaire at 


their head, have changed the o in the verbal termination ois, oit, and oient, into : 
4, becauſe more agreeable to pronunciation; but this the authors of the Eneyclo- 
pedie have ſhown'to be contrary to the analogy of the French language, and liable 
to more exceptions than the eſtabliſhed) orthography. The Engliſh have had as 
many reformers as the Freneh, but none ſo ſueceſsful as Voltaire. In England a 
judicious critic obſerves, that not only every author, but every printer has his 
particular ſyſtem of orthography ; and theſe ſyſtems having ſometimes etymology, 
and ſometimes pronunciation for their object, muſt neceſſarily diſturb and con- 
found the language they endeavoured to correct. Pronunciation is, perhaps, little 
concerned in the change that has been made in words from the Latin ending in 


N as nh ts &e. but there Rey in WN which are 
| not 
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not quite ſo innocent. The worde proceed, ſucceed, &c. have their laſt ſyllables. 
pronounced exactly like the noun: ſeed, but if written procede, ſuccede, &c. theſe 
| fyllables will rhyme with bead, meas, &c-. and though the difference be delicate, it is 
real, The alteration of ſovereign to ſevray, in compliance with Spaniſh etymology, 
makes a radical alteration in the ſound. of the laſt ſyllable, and the e in chemiſt, 
inſtead of the y of our forefathers, either changes the W che me | 
or augments the number of our anomalics. 

An unnatural 2 legnnge hes our own, has led us into 8 
diſgraceful imitations of the pronunciation: of other nations, and infected the ge- 


neral ſound of our language as much as a ſervile adherence to derivation has its 


orthography, The French and Engliſh languages are as radically different both 
in their conſtruction and pronunciation as the genius of the people, and yet ſuch. 
is the infatuation of mimicking the nation we affect to deſpiſe, , that we are daily 
adopting their words and phraſes: to the excluſian of our own, which are often 
more fignificant, and always more analogical. Dr. Johnſon ſuppoſes this to ariſe. 
frorythat deluge of indifferent tranſlations from the French, which are ſo greedily 
read by the under- graduates of a cireulating library, who are ſp numerous and 
reſpectable a body in this kingdom, as to have no ſmall ſhare in the legiſlation of 
our language. This may undoubtedly be one cauſe of the corruption of Engliſn; 
but trifling, when compared with the immenſe importation of foreign words by 
news papers. To this ſource we evidently trace the firſt efforts of fally to diſtin- 
guiſh itſelf by a French expreflion :- the liſpings of affected ſhallow writers are 
heard firſt in the news papers, and by a contagious mimickry, to which. human 
nature is prone, become infectious to the lauguage of the whole nation, TOS, 
But whatever imputations af irregularity our language is branded with, none 
are ſo juſtly founded as thoſe which relate to pronunciation; for though we are daily 
borrowing words and phraſes from the French, yet, thanks to the ſtubborn genius of 
our tongue, we are by this means rather painting the face of our language than al- 
tering its features. The ſimilitude of languages does not ſo much conſiſt in max- 
ing uſe of the ſame words as uſing them in the ſame manner. The. phtaſeology 


or vernacular mode of. producing the thought has a ſtriking difference; a difference 


dy no means ſo perceptible when we. were. leſs ſervile imitators in pronunciation. 


The French:of Francis the Firft's. days, and the Engliſh of that ra, were nearer. = 


each other with: reſpe& to idiom than the two languages of the preſent day, The 
worde we now adopt from the French are ſo ſcrupulouſly diſtinguiſhed from our 
own, that it is the ſtrongeſt mark of vulgarity to pronounce them as if they were 
Engliſh ; but ſo numerous are they grown of late, that we have reduced our- 


ſelves to the ridiculous neceſſity of learning the French as well as Englith pro 5 


nunciatioo, in order te ſpeak our own language with propriety, | 
The Romans, near the decline of their empire, ſacrificed-the analogies of their 
| ata te-thoſe. of the Greek z, nor nn be a ſutet proof of their infos 
xiority. 
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riority, The Engliſh have long been eherifiing almoſt every language but their 
own ; and, but for ſome geniuſes of the firſt magnitude, muſt have remained un- 
known to the world, while the French, with a race of authors confeſſedly infe- 
rior, have, by the cultivation of their language, excited the admiration and envy 
of Europe. The preſent age indeed ſeems ſenſible of the importance of this point, 
and has produced grammarians as unequalled as our poets and philoſophers. With 
what Attic taſte and geometric rigour has univerſal grammar been . delineated by 
Harris? With what Herculean labour and. claſſical preciſion has every word in 
the Engliſh language been ſelected, diſtributed, and defined by Johnſon ? How 
happily has Lowth joined the talents of a Priſcian to thoſe of a Tully in his elegant 
diſplay of the inaccuracies of our beſt authors? The more important reſearches of 
a Prieſtley have not deprived us of his attention to grammar; and we have the prin- 
ciples. of our own. language by Elphinſton on a more enlarged ahd liberal plan 
than the moſt poliſhed nations of Europe can produce. 6 | 
But though every other part of grammar has made a rapid W and 
we find Johnſon and Lowth inſenſibly operating. on the orthography and praſeo- 
 logy of our language, yet its pronunciation, as if -too inſignificant, has been 
little noticed by any author except Mr, Elphinſton. This gentleman has attempt- 
ed to reform our pronunciation on the moſt rational principles; and, by pointing 
aut the analogies; of the language, bas ſhown! its: excellencies and errors in the 
ſtrongeſt light; but ſhows, at the ſame time, that the: analogy of orthoepy is by 
much the moſt abſtruſe and delicate part of grammar. Cuſtom, which frequently 
indulges a variety in conſtruction, in pronunciation grows wanton and ungovern- 
able. The plaineſt analogies: are often no boundaries, and inconſiſtency in pro- 
nunciation being leſs. ſubject to detection than falſe concord in' ſyntax, the moſt- 
diſgraceful 2 are _— ann. n ue authority boy 
4 | cuſtoms... +-::- 
| Here then a . at the: grant . bins a” We ariſes out 
of the very nature of ſpeech, and is perfectly adapted to the ends of ſocial inter- 
courſe. As language is no mare than the totality of ſuch uſages as form a relation 
between ſigns and ideas, theſe relations can only be underſtood as ufage or cuſtom 
bas explained them. S0 that cuſtom i is not only the law of language, but ſtrictlyß 
ſpeaking it is language itfelf. But as the venerable garb of cuſtom is often borrowed to 
cover the wantonneſs, or ignorance of innovators, it will. be highly neceſſary to 
view this legiſlator in * as e as n that we r not miſtake him 
for novelty or capriee. 

If we attend to the ee 1 id 3 with them into | verbal | 
diſputes, we ſhall pereeive that cuſtom is ever ſubmitted. to with retiQance ' 
when it violates conſiſtency. It is with a fort of referve we bow to arbitrary 
power, and ſeem to enter a. eben e mn dee The known 
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Quem penes arbitrium eft et jus et norma loduendi, BY | 


= pee ſoon as · uttered; but we hardly et Wr 2 "_ "I 
| thoroughly ſatisfied with it, as not to think an appeal from the tyrant cuſtom la- 
ful when the obvious rights of language are violated, In ſpite of ſo great an au- 
thority for the deſpotiſm of uſage, we plainly perceive every perſon. has a ſenſe of 
order, ſimplicity, and confiſteney, that revolts in ſentiment, though it acquieſces in 
practice; and that accurate ſpeakers bluſh at the ſacrifices they make, unleſs to 
ſuch cuſtom as time has indelibly ſanQified.. | Nay, the very lazy abettors of mere 
cuſtom themiclves ſeem ſometimes to forget their deity, and Nee hp as 98 a OE and 
wrong in language exiſted entirely independent on it. | 
What then is cuſtom in language? Is it the uſage of the greater part of 
| ſpeakers, whether good or bad? This has never been aſſerted by the moſt ſanguine' 
abettors of its authority. Is it the uſage of the majority of the ſtudious in ſchools 
and colleges, with thoſe of the learned profeſſions: or of thoſe who from their 
elevated birth and ftation give laws to the refinements and clegancies of a court? 
To confine propriety to the latter ſituation, which is too often the caſe, ſeems an 
injury to the former; who, from. their literary. acquirements, appear to have a na- 
tural right to a ſhare at leaſt in the legiſlation of language, if not to an abſolute ſo- 
vereignty. The poliſhed attendants on a throne. as often depart from ſimplicity i in 
language, as in dreſs and — eee Tage e menen, ot nor- 
ma laguendi of a court. LED ui „ | 

If we trace cuſtom to its origin, we ſhall find that it is no RING OR ie methcd: 
adopted by the mind for the attaining and conveying of knowledge. As ideas are aſſo 
cCiated or ſeparated according to their agreement or difference, fo words, which are the 
types of ideas, are framed nearly in correſpondence to them. If the mind forms ab- 
ſtract ideas, we are ſure to find in language the ſame abſtraction, as it were, in the form 
of the words that expreſs them. As ideas uncombined by analogy would be unfit for 
reaſoning, ſo words, if regulated by no common relations and ſimilitudes, would be 
incapable of conveying ideas, The neceflity therefore of conveying knowledge with 
_ preciſion and diſpatch obliges the mind to ſuch combinations in words as are nearly 
anſwerable to thoſe combinations of ideas they ſtand for. Thus every language has 
certain principles which are common to _ 1 _ er e are as eee e er 
as the nature of things, 

As all languages have mms in common, Þ'x every one "has We pe- 
culiar. A general analogy runs through every language in the world, as a par- 
_ ticular analogy diſtinguiſhes each language from the reſt, Cuſtom therefore, 
which is no more than the mind operating by the ſhorteſt ways, may, like nature 
be ſometimes diverted from her path, but can: never oppoſe the ends of ere | 
whole repreſentative ſhe is ; and though language, as Quintilian obſerves, is not 

1 | - | ſent 
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| ſent us from heaven perfectly regular and analogical, there is ſtill a ſuffeient ana- 
pany and . to ark inet us ird Plato, chat its .pripeigyes. are. re in 


33 


| ature. pb; language, 7 not the AG of e from cuſtom, 125 


ere then is the ſtandard to which the mind utimately recurs when he Bing 


by the contrarieties of cuſtom : a ſtandard by. which. cuſtom. itſelf is imperceptibly 


regulated, and according to its. conformity or deyiation pronounced right or 
wrong. But as the great "end of language is to communicate knowledge, we find 


cuſtom always more attentive to the end of communication than the means; and 


therefore if once clear ideas are annexed to the moſt irregular expreſſions, cuſtom 
has then obtained her principal deſign; as every alteration in fayour of grammar 
or. analogy. that is not equally clear, would tend to counteract and defeat it; but 
2s analogy and gtammar are but other words for perſpicuity, when once this per- 


ſpicuity is ſecured, that mode of expreſſion i is certainly the beſt which is moſt 


agreeable. to grammar and: analogy... This ſeems to draw. the line between that 
affected eaſe which marks the literary fop, and the ſtiff preciſion of the taſteleſs pe- 
dant; for as no good writer or ſpeaker would hazard being obſcure. for the ſake. of 
Juch analogies as are not received, ſo none would prefer irregular and barbarous 


conſtruction when the regular is equally underſtood. If preſeription in language 


be ſo ſaered as not to admit of the leaſt alteration, Were is an end to all improve- 
ment, and Dr. Lowth has miſerably. employed his time in pointing out the i im- 
proprieties of our moſt celebrated authors; but if our reaſon was given us to co- 
operate with nature, we ought to take all occaſions. to render our language more 
agrecable to her general intention, by purging it of ſuch anomalies as fruſtrate in ſome 

degree the very end and deſign, of it. At this point however the difficulty begins. 


If making ourſelves intelligible by the ſhorteſt and leaſt equivocal means were 


| the.ſole, end; of language, moſt of our verbal criticiſm, would be at an end; but 
unfortunately for the future fame of authors, expreſſions muſt not only be clear and 


coneiſe, but faſhionable ;, and as neither novelty nor antiquity muſt enter into the 


phraſeology of perfect compoſition, fo elegant pronunciation, muſt be ſuch as ex- 
actly ſuits the preſent mode, without the leaſt tincture of either of theſe extremes. 
Nags, has happily compriſed what the public expe& from us in four lines, 


In words, as faſhions, the ſame rule will hold, 925 
Alike fantaſtic if too new or old: £0, 83 
Bie not the firſt by whom the new are tried, en eee 
Nor yet the laſt to lay the old ane OS, Eſſay en Crit. 
But, to | purſue the ſimile ; ; 28 no cuſtom can alter the nature of things, . or make 
all faſhions i in dreſs equally ſuitable to the human figure; ſo every mode of ex- 
preſſon, though equally. in vogue, is not equally agreeable to the genius of a 
mays but as it is the fate of pen any: dreſs to be laves to the reigning 


made, 
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mode, even the abuſes of cuſtom muſt be ſubmitted to, to avoid fingularity. Gool | 
taſte however in both caſes ſhows a ſuperiority to mere cuſtom, when ſhe ſeems the 
moſt implicitly to bow to it; for as the ſecret of drefling gracefully conſiſts in 
thoſe ſlender variations that do not ſeem to deſert the faſhion, and yet approach 
nearer to the complexion and import of the countenance, ſo a correctneſs and de- 
licacy of expreſſion lies in that gentle departure from the vices of cuſtom, -which 


ſhows we are neither en of the laws of our languige, nor too 1 es wh FL 


ployed about words. 


Language then is both engen and ndeplndent on 1 cuſtom. There FRY Cer- 
tain principles common to all languages which no cuſtom can ſubvert; theſe prin- 
ciples may be called primary: there are others that form the particular and dif- 
tinguiſhing character of each language, and which, though not entirely out of the 
power of cuſtom, are ſufficiently permanent to be conſidered as independent on itz 
theſe may be called ſecondary principles. Thus the Chinefe and favage languages 

muſt have nouns and verbs, with their different adjuncts, to expreſs diverfity of 
number, time, or fituation, and though theſe adj uncts or ſecondary principles 
| partake of that variety Which is obſervable in every adventitious circumſtance in 
nature, they have ſtill a general uniform tendency that terinihates In's en, WN 
which may de juſtly called the particular genius vf each language. Ars 


Beſides theſe patts of language which ate permanent an durdie; there 55a third 


-fivifion of words, which conſiſts of thoſe that are floating on the ſurface of almoſt 
every living language, and form the moſt equivocal and difficultipart of them: theſr 
are ſuch as cuſtom has nbt worn into uniform uſage, and are therefore productive 3 
'a diverſity which is both ridiculous' and' embarraffing ; not that this part of language | 
is ſo very dubious in its nature as to be entirely unrelated to the more regular and 
Fyſtematic parts of ſpeech. There are few words which are not more akin * to one. 
analogy than another, aud the whole difficulty lies in tracing out the relation. This 
however is far from being unſurmountable, and it is ſcarcely to be doubted that 
if the analogies of the language were ſufficiently known, and ſo near at hand as 
to de applicable on inſpection to every word; 1 fay, if this were the caſe, it is 
highly probable that not only many words which are wavering between contraty 
uſages, but many which are fixed by cuſtom to an improper pronunciation, would 
by degrees grow regular and analogioal; and thoſe which are already, ſo. would be 
ſecured in their purity by a knowledge of their regularity. and analogy. 

If the analogies of language had been better underſtood, it is ſcarcely conceiv- 
able that ſo many words in polite uſe ſhould be ſo differently pronounced by the beſt 
ſpeakers. Orthegraphy, advertiſement, ſatiety, converſant, knowledge, academy, autho- 
rily, and a thouſand others, are daily AuRuating- between contrary uſages, 
without the leaſt proſpect of being fixed either by cuſtom or analogy. The 
ear, always partial to that wund which it is moſt accumftomed to, miſt ever 
ality z propriety in one mode bf pronunciation, without any proof of its being 


Pr eferable 
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vounce the ſame word. or ſyllable in net manner, and e neither Af theſe. 
manners offerid the ear, they are at a loſs: to Which they. ſhall give the preference. 
A diſplay of the general tendencies of the language would immediately remove this 
uneertainty, and on this view of the variety, we ſhould diſcover =: fitneſs in one 
mode of ſpeaking that before was ſcarcely: pereeptible. Let us take a few exainples: 

A perſon ho has but a confuſed idea from the ear of the repetition of accent in 


| fans of dur longer polyſyliables, will frequently waver in his pronunciation of 


che firſt ſyllables of words where the accent ia on the third. | Thus ireſurre&ion, 745 
 colletiion, * prepoſition, &. are without heſitation pronounced a8 if divided into 
14ſ-ur-rec-tion, reel lec· tion, prep-o- ſit· ion; but recantation, relaxation, * predilecs_ 
tion, &. are frequently heard as if divided into re-can-ta=tion, re-lax-a-tion, pre- 
2 di-lec-tion, At the firſt fight of theſe words we are tempted to pronounce the pre · 
poſition in one ſylable, as ſuppoſing that mode to convey more diſtinctly each 
part of the word; but: cuſtom: at large, | the: beſt interpreter: of nature, bon Jets | 
us ſee that theſe prepoſitions coaleſce; with the word they are prefixed: to, for rea. 
ſons- greatly. ſuperior to thoſe which preſent. themſelves at firſt. 


tendency of pronunciation with reſpect to inſeparable prepoſitions, we ſhall find 


that compound words which we adopt whole from other languages we conſider ag 5 


radicals, and pronounce without any reſpect to their component parts j but thoſe 
compounds which e form ourſelves, retain the traces of their formation in the 
_ GſtinQion; which is obſervable between the prepoſitive and radical part of the word. 
Thus pradilection, recantation, relaxation, &c. coming compounded:to:us from the La- 
tin, ought undoubtedly to fink the prepoſition in the root, while re-commit; re- conveys 
&c. being compounds of our on, muſt preſerve:it; but as many worde, though 
formed on Latin analogy, are not actually found compounded in the beſt authots of 
antiquity, and many of theſe words have either been adopted from the latter Latin, 
ot received from the Latin through the French, we ſhall find no criterion out ef 
our own tongue to ſettle this pronunciation of the ptepoſitions, and muſt therefore 
view the axconomy. of our language in this reſpect a little more cloſel . 

. When we adopt the Latin prie and re, and form compounds. with — 
was are intended to mark priority of time or iteration. of action. When the word 
to which they are prefixed is of Saxon original, or ſo Angliciſed from the Latin 

or French as to be uſed in the ſame ſenſe when ſingle as when compounded, 
here the prepoſition - is diſtinguiſhed from the root of the word by: à pro- 


longation of the vowel that terminates it: but if the word be either from the 


Latin, ot in the Latin analogy of formation, and ſo dependent on ihe prepoſition as 
not to be allowably uſed without it, then the prepoſition ſhortens the vowel, and ſtrikes 
in with the root of the word ſo as to form one whole undiſtinguiſhed compound. 
Or, in other words, where the compound retains the primary: ſenſe of the fiwples, 
and the parts of the word ate the ſame: in every teſpect, both in and out af com- 

| Waage eee u ee dag aper ee in a diſtin@ ſyllable ; z\ but when the 
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<ompound departs ever ſo little from the literal ſenſe of the ſimples, the ſame de- 
Paxture is obſervable in the pronunciation; for the word is then conſidered as in- 
dependent on its parts, and the prepoſition is mingled with the word, and with 
reſpect to ſound entirely loſt in it. That this is quite agreeable to the nature of 
the language, appears from the ſhort pronunciation of the vowel in the firſt of 
prelate, prolegue, prelude, & c. as if divided into prel-ate, - prol-ogue, prel- ude, &c. 


but this manner of pronouncing theſe words depending on reaſons not very obvi- 


ous, the reader muſt be referred for ſatisfaction on this point to the article ortho- 
graply at the latter end of this Plan. In the mean time, it will be neceſſary to ob- 
ſerye, that the foregoing rules ſuppoſe a double accent on polyſyllables, and that 
when the principal accent is on the third ſyllable there is always a ſubordinate 
accent on the firſt, ' This is agreeable to the opinion of our beſt grammarians, and 


zs a clue to the moſt puzzling intricaeies of pronunciation, ſo that in forming a 
udgment of the propriety of theſe obſervations, the niceſt care muſt be taken not 


to confound thoſe prepoſitions which are under the primary and ſecondary accent, 
as it may be called, with thoſe which immediately precede the ſtreſs, for preclude, 
pretend, & c. are under a very different predicament- from prologue; prepoſition, &c. 


be ſame uncertainty of pronunciation may be noticed in the ſound. of x and s 
in the prepoſitives ex and dia t. Exact aſſumes the ꝝ in the compoſition of x, as if 
the word were written egza#,. while:the ſame letter in exerciſe preſerves the ſound of 


x pure or hiſſmg. The ſame may be obſerved of the 5 in diſability and diſable, 
where the firſt, preſerves. the : pure as in the firſt ſyllable of diſfance, while the laſt 


is ſounded as if written dizable, - Here every ear agrees, and a different pronun- 


ciation would infallibly mark a bad ſpeaker; but i in exile, | exit, exanimate, diſbelief, 


diſite, dizjoing & e. W hear the ſharp or flat ſound of 5, that is, the 5 pronounced 


pure or impure, without any apparent diſtinction; and yet it is certain from the 


general tendeney of the ſound of æ or ;s in this ſituation, that there is a choice in 5 


the pronunciation of thele letters, and that one ſound is more agreeable to the com- 


mon harmony of the language than the other. The only method of diſcovering m_— | 
of theſe is the preferable ſound, is to compare the language with itſelf ; and, as 5 


other analogies, to explain the obſcure by the clear. On running our eye over 
the firſt ſyllables of words, beginning with er and dis, we immediately find a key 
to the difficulty ; for if either the principal or ſecondary accent be on theſe inſega- 


Fable prepoſitions, the x or 3 will then be pure or hiſſing; and if the accent be on 


the ſecond ſyllable, the & or f will be pure or impure, according to the nature of 
the conſecutive letter. That is, if a ſharp mute, as ps t, &c, ſucceed, the pre- 


ceding : or & muſt be pronounced ſharp or hiſſing; but if a flat mute, as ö, d, &c. 
or a vowel or liquid begin the next ſyllable, the foregoing x or muſt be ſounded like 


Z. Diſmal, which ſeems an objeQtion to the firſt part of this rule, in reality con- 


firms it; for the firſt ſyllable dis in this word is not a pr̃epoſition, the word com- 


ing from the two Latin words dies malus, The prepoſition mis indeed does not 
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come under theſe rules, as the 5 in this ſyllable never falls into the's, whether un- | 


der the accent or not; but this is a prepoſitive of our own, and not borrowed 
from the Latin as is the caſe with x and dis, and in our own compounds we do 
not confound the found of the ſimples as in thoſe we-borrow from others. This 
is evident from what has been before obſerved of the Latin prepoſition pre, and 


is a manifeſt proof of the extent and certainty of the rule, Thus a fitneſs ank 


propriety ariſes out of the midſt va n ay mw r ann 
of our language, We improve it. | . 


So great a part of our role inde ee yen a eee 


that diſcovered itſelf on a curſory inſpection only, gave the firſt hint of the Plan 
here offered to the public. Being engaged in the inſtruction of youth, I could not 
content myſelf with anſwering their queſtions on pronunciation by a conſtant repeti= 
ton of the word cuſſom, and this put me on tracing the analogies of this part of lan- 


guage, ſo as to be able to ſhow where cuſtom had terminated in rules and maxim, 5 


and where ſhe had wandered from the line ſne herſelf may be ſaid to have drawn. 


The pronunciation of language, like its ſigniſication, I apprehended to be a ſyſtemmnm 
of ſounds acknowledged by che bur for the repreſentation of words or ideas; ank 


that theſe founde, like the words and ideas they ſtand for, muſt- neceſſarily be 


ſubje& to ſuch regulations as ted them for the communication of knowledge: 


T heſe regulations then were the 


ry, a> a-knowledge of them would 


infallibly lead to the tendency and genius of the language; but as theſe could on- 


Iy be diſcovered by an examination of all thoſs oral facts, as words may be-called, g. 


that form the totality of a language. I plainly perceived that it was neceſſary to 
enumerate and compare theſe facts, in order to aſcertain ehe regulations they were 


under; every word therefore; nay every fyllabie, if the compatiſon be not too by 
perbolical, I found muſt be conſidered as an experiment in natural philoſophy, - | 
from which general laws are deducible; or, in the language of logic, as an indi- 


vidual under ſome common nature, to which it might be referred for ĩts ſpecific- 


quality. The aſſociation and arrangement then of ſuch oral facts, as ſhould. 


bring every ſimilar fyllable together, ſeemed the only method of difcovering the 
general bent and tendency of the language. This I knew muſt be an Herculean 
labour, for it was not ſufficient to bring fimilar. combinations of letters toge- 
thet, to underſtand the general rule of pronouncing: them; the accent 1 found 
mult be taken into the account, and this not only as affecting one ſyHable, but in 


reality as inſſuencing every part of the word, either: by its abſence ot repetition, 


Difficult then, and - ſeemingly impoſſible. as this ſelection and aſſoeiation appeared, 


I found it abſolutely neceſſary to a perfect view of the tendeneies of the- whole ; 


and, therefore, did not heſitate a moment to undertake'it, in order 0 vcquits 
the ſpecific quality, if I may call it ſo, of every ſyllable in the language. 


I need not enlarge on the infupportable fatigue of ſuch an undertaking ; the 
reader's imagination will readily conceive the extent- and mens He: the enquiry. | 


The 


LY 
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The W ae however, was moſt irkſome. Light broke in by degrees, that fa- 
cilitated the progreſs, Ambiguities, by being claſſed and compared, explained each 
other, and almoſt every obſcurity "vaniſhed before the alphabet was exhauſted. 
Syllabication, which has ſo much embarraſſed thoſe who have ſtrove to unite ety- 
mology and pronunciation, when directed by the ſound and accent, became eaſy and 
obvious; and as various truths mutually illuſtrate each other, ſo compoſition and 
reſolution, when guided by accent, ' coincided in determining the quantity of the 
vowel as accent in its turn became the unerring index to a juſt and uniform 
diviſion of ſyllables. This proſpe& and retroſpect of the whole language in its 
minuteſt parts, afforded a key to infinite diſficulties, and ſurniſſied me with ſuch. 
analogies as enabled me, not only to decide peremptorily where cuſtom was doubtful, 
but to arraign even the authority of cuſtom itſelf when it was too wantonly exer- 
ciſed. In ſhort, ſo much conſiſtency and regularity appeared at the bottom of 
our pronunciation in the courſe of this inſpeQion, that, immenſe as the 
labour was, I thought my n nen n ws: the ſatisfaction it af- 
forded me. 
Struck with the idea of fo. muck a in the mc ks part of hw : 
guage, my next wiſh was to convey it to others in ſuch a manner as to become 
uſeful. Every dictionary I ſaw was prefaced with the pompous aſſurance of the accen- 
tuation of every. word according to the palitoſt uſagez but not one had formed an 
dea of giving ſuch reafons for the pronunciation of every word as might ſatisfy us, 
if cuſtom ſhould be equivocal. By the inſpection of theſe dictionaries, one would . © 
fuppoſe there was not a word in the whole language that was not unalterably fix 
ed in its found, . till we come to compare them; and then we find theſe oracles 
differ ſo widely among themſelves, that we are left in the darkeſt ſuſpenſe to which 
of theſe polite uſages we ould incline; and though we have one dictionary whoſe 
authority in this matter ĩs infinitely ſyperior to every other, yet as the author pro- 
feſſedly gave pronunciation the leaſt part of his attention, and a very conſiderable - 
alteration has taken place in the language, perhaps in conſequence of the improve - 
ment it has received from this very dictionary, a reviſal of this part of our tongue 
ſeemed abſolutely neceſfary, that while we writs with $1 wap ane. we 4 
not ſpeak with barbarous variety. | 
While I was thus indulging the vanity of a ae in le, a thenkagh 
darieable viſions preſented themſelves, which I in vain ſtrove to realize. The idea 
of a dictionary that to every word, which admitted of the leaſt variety, ſhould. ei- 
ther annex ſuch explications of its found, or refer-to ſuch explications as would 
determine. its pronunciation, as far mme or conſiſtency could determine it, 
Vas rather the object of my wiſhes than expectations. And yet ſuch a ſcheme, 
viſionary as it was, ſeemed the only expedient for fixing the language in its pro- 
nunciation, as far as it was eapable of being fixed; for analogy and conſiſtency 
being the baſis of language, as well euer other ſyſtem of knowledge, on this 
\ foundation 
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foundation euſtom muſt reſt, or for ever be vague and deſultory. Not that 
I was ſo romantie as to imagine any diſplay of the analogies would alter the 
fixed and ſettled modes of ſpeaking, or even recover us from thoſe irregularities, 
which time and authority had indelibly ſtamped on us. All I expected from ſuch 
an improvement, was preventing that vicious change which we ſee. daily creeping, 
in upon us; drawing thoſe words that are variouſly pronounced to the fide of ana- 
logy, and inclining any future alterations that may be made to what is . Wer - 
able to the genius or general turn of the language. 
The idea of ſuch a dictionary ſeemed to promiſe the Fe fatiefaQion wich re- 
ſpect to particular words as parts of a language, that a dictionary of ſciences does 
with reſpe& to ſuch things as form parts of general knowledge, I often with re- 
gret refſected, that we had not a dictionary of the pronunciation of words, that, 
like other dictionaries, might lead us from any given part to the whole; and ima- 
gined that as we may know the definition and difference of an iſoſceles and ſcale-. 
nous triangle by inſpection, and without ſtudying the Elements of Euclid, we 
might in the ſame manner underſtand the rules and reaſons for the pronunciation of 
ſingle words without being obliged to read over a whole body of orthoëpy. Such a 
dictionary, I fancied, would invite us to the ſtudy of our pronunciation, by the 
immediate ſatisfation we might receive in the point We had in view, and lay ſuch | 
a foundation for the inveſtigation. of every word. as would be cafily ſuſceptible of | 
improvement, and productive of the moſt laſting advantages to the language. 


Flattering and-praQticable as the firſt proſpect of ſuch a work appeared, a Sg . 


ſuit of the thought ſoon preſented ſuch mountains, wilds, and labyrinths, as per- 
ſuaded me I had been wandering on enchanted. ground, and graſping. at phantoms : 
that vaniſhed from my touch; for though I was ſufficiently. convinced of the exiſt · 

ence of ſuch rules and analogies as would throw prodigious light on the diſputable 

part of our pronunciation, the method of conveying theſe rules to every word and 
ſyllable without endleſs repetition was the myſtery. To repeat that explication 
in every word, which was common to a thouſand, was impoſſible on the face of it. 
To fix a common mark upon every letter and ſyllable intended to be explained, 

and to ſuppoſe the inſpector pre · acquainted with the intention of theſe marks, and 
that part of the work to which theſe applications were referred would certainly render 
the execution leſs laborious, but this 1 imagined would be a radical defect. Exery 
dictionary I ſuppoſed ſhould be ſufficient to itſelf, without recurring to preliminary 
diſcourſes to make it intelligible. The ſole intent of the dictionary of any ſcience ap- 
peared to be the facility of diſcovering the whole by an eaſy and alphabetical inſpection 
into every part, and calculated rather for an occafional view of ſeparate parts, than 
an analytical proſpect of the whole body; and to ſay nothing of any other defects to 
which affixing marks are liable, the eaſe with which one may be miſtaken for an- 
other both by printer and author, makes the reader eternally inſecure. / Marks are 
par 0 ſufficient to 1 888 us with the quantity of a Latin able, as in a Gradug 


they 
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they are always accompanied with quotations from authors that iluſtrate them, and 
in a great meaſure render the marks. needleſs ; * but i ina work of this kind, where not 
only the Pronunciation of words, and ſyllables, but, the rules and reaſons for 
chat pronunciation are to be conveyed, a more, ſuitable. and Kelek mode of con- 
veyanee muſt be adopted; for as ſyllables are ſometimes. under various predicaments, 
as the ſound of their letters, their poſition with reſpect to accent, the varieties to 
which theſe are ſometimes fubject, and the analogies that render one of theſe 
varieties preferable to another; as all theſe conſiderations ſometimes, unite on the 
{ame ſyllable, and all are to be diſtinctiy noticed, here marks ſeem unequal to the 
taſk; for in order to refer diſtinetiy to every explanation they muſt be ſo multi- 


plied. and diverſified as would W £ Bre ſtudy of them a pre- requiſite to 2 
knowledge of their uſe. 


I, 


In ſhort, after weighing and c comparing every poſſible mad wig the utmoſt 


care. and cireumſpection, 9 appeared ſo eligible as the aſſociation 11 nr 1 


lables by a reference to each other; I and where a ſeries of ſyllables were perfectly 
"alike, to wake choice of one a8 the repreſentative of the reſt, "This 1 knew would 
enable me to ſay every thing that was requiſite c on the ſyllable to be explained, and 
by referring every fimilar ſyllable. to. this, I at once explained the whole claſs : 
but Ai, however 4 in 1 was ee in a. thouſand difficulties when re- 


common reſource of grammarians, my ate e Bach from xplaining ſounds 
by calling them obſcure : this: obſcure. . ſound confeſledly reſembles ſome one ſound 
more than others, and if the neareſt reſemblance can be given, the explanation 
of this ſound i is ſo much nearer one that is Clear and diſtinet, and conſequently 
den definite and intelligible. 
. Let us take an example: unaccented_ 8 15 Seal Gables terwinuted by a 
cee ne but eſpecially 1, have. an obſcure ſound that nearly approaches the 


ſhort 4. Thus liar, lier, mayor, martyr, &c. provided the accent were carefully | 
; retained on the. firſt ſyllable, might. be written and pronounced liur, lur, mayur, 
martur, &c, without any perceptible change i in the ſound of the, words; nor can 


any letter be ſo properly ſubſtituted to point out this obſcure ſound to foreigners or 


; provincials as that here made uſe of. Delicate ears may fancy as many differences 


as they pleaſe i in the laſt ſyllables of theſe words, but as nothing but a diſtin and 


permanent ſound can convey any idea of theſe differences, let them try if they can 


4 . dwell on the radical ſounds of the a, 65 0, and y, in theſe words without departing 


"I "from. common and received pronunciation, This approximation however I did not 


. conſider, as exempting me from the taſk of ſhowing, the radical ſound of theſe let- 
ters, or that which they would have if the accent were on them, as vor theſe 
neceſſary to a a e idea of the A 1 
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On the entf, vowels immediately before the accent ave 2 wag to 
lengthen, as in e-vent”, o-bey, u- nit“, &c. Now though the u in nite is ever 
pronounced as diſtinly as when the acdent is on it in unit; yet the 7 in event, 
and the o in obey, are in rapid protunciation liable to a ſmall degree of obſcurity; 
but this obſcurity immediately vanithes at the approach of the leaft pretiſton or ſd- 
lemnity ; and the radical ſound of theſe vowels, or that to which they may be re- 
duced by being dwelt on, is their long open ſound ; for as it would be in vain to 
think of Painting diſtinctly the delicate ſhales of colloquial pronunciation where the 
accent is not concerned, the only method to cotivey any idea of them, muſt be to 
give that ſound which approximates the neareſt, and which' by being dwelt on will 
"admit of diſtin@'perception and compariſcn ; for the obſcure: ſoutid, as It is cites, 
would in this place be but ill deſcribed, as in our modern ditionaries, by likening 
it to the ſhort ſound of thoſe vowels, as if the words were ſpelled eu- vent, 
 od-bey, Kc. The only ſound therefore Which ſeems | CY Proper index to the vowels 
in queſtion | is that long open ſound heard in wen, den, &c, theſe we can fully 
conceive and diftinguilh | from every other; and every critical ear wWill grant a 
greater propriety,” even if they ate pronounced as long and pen as when the | 
accent is on them, than as if mortened dy being pronounced cloſe to che donſo 
_ nant ; for that delicate abatemeht of 'found in eaſy ptonunciation whith diſtin- 
 guiſhes elegant ſpeakers, can only be conveyed by pronunciation itſelf ; a found, 
Which is too fugitive to be arreſted" for examination, and Which cluges the viveſt | 
organs that attempt to feine and aſcertain it. 8 N 

In order therefore to exhibit a perfect view Au beben 67 every word, | 
1 found it neceſſary to conſider the ſyllables of which it was compoſed either as diſ- 
tinctly or obſcurely, as ſolemnly or familiarly Pronounced, With reſpe& to the 
obſcurity of vowels, or that departure from their radical found which is called col- 
loquial, I faund no vowels ſubje& to it but ſuch as were not unter the accent, and | 
great part of theſe too I perceived might be pronounced as diſtinctiy aud"agreeably. - 
to the radical ſound of the letters as if the accent were on them; and that there was 
no unaccented vowel however obſcure but what might be likened to ſome diſtinc 
permanent ſaund to which it evidently tended ; but as this tendency could not be 
called perfectly ſimilar, it was ecefſary to annex to theſe vowels their radical and 
diſtinct as well as colloquial ſound, Solemn and familiar pronunciation T'found: 
exactly agreed in the ſound of all thoſe ſyllables that were accented, and in multi- | 
tudes that were not ſo; for no ſolemnity I'faw would authorize the radical ſound: 
of ſame unaccented vowels, nor any familiatity but What was culpable, admit the 
leaſt abatement of diſti nctneſs ĩ in ſuch as were accented ; ſo that the terms ſolemn 


and familiar pronunciation, when uſed as equivalent to dittint and obſcure; 1 found 


were confuſed and inaccurate; and that the ſolemn "pronunciation: which did not 
ſwell into pedantry, differed but in very few inſtances from the .coMoquial which 


did not deſcend to * Small however as this difference was, it was indiſ- 


penſably 
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penſably neceſſary to take notice of it when it occurred, that the boundaries of 
| ele dizlots, if they may de. called ſo, might be preciſely marked. | 
But not only the ſounds of letters were to be conveyed with diſtinctneſs and 
| wh the accent muſt alſo be fixed according to the pureſt uſage, and where 
this was various, the genius and: tendency of language muſt be conſulted and ex- 
tbibited. The common analogy of diſſyllable nouns and verbs, the former having. 
the accent on the firſt and the latter on the laſt ſyllable, muſt be carefully pointed 
| out wherever it occurred, and any deviations from this rule as far as poſſible ac- 
counted for, | Thus the ſubſtantives ally. and ſuruey were both till very lately: 
accented on the laſt ſyHable, yet the greateſt perſonage, as well! as the moſt 
accurate pronouncer of Eugliſn in the kingdom, places the accent on the firſt of 
ally when a noun, and the beſt ſpeakers in the Engliſh ſenate follow the example 
in ſurvey. T his is reducing theſe words te the analogy of their ſeveral claſſes, but. 
violating another rule reſpecting the ſound of their laſt ſyllable ; for if we examine 
the terminations in and , When unaccented, we ſhall, find them npiformly fink- 
into the ſound of e, as in walley, alley, ſalhy, tally, &, So that al I and fur vey with the 
-accent-on the firſt ſyllablerbreak the general rule of pronouncing final ſyllables of 
this form, and te avoid this perhaps was the reaſon of their being pronounced: 
otherwiſe: formerly, But when-we attend to the more important laws of language, 
we ſhall find this alteration -perfeRtly agrecable to good ſenſe. In Engliſh, con- 
-rary to the analogy of che learned languages, nouns are frequently changed 
into verbs, and verbs into nouns,: without any alteration in their form; and as a 
Aiſtinction of theſe parts of ſpeech is neceſſary to avoid obſcurity, it is cer- 
wMinly more agreeable to ſolid criticiſm to indulge a tendency. where ſenſe than- 
where - ſound only is concerned. Thus we ſee every general propenſity of a- 
language is directed by utility, and this diverſity of accent in diſſyllable nouns. and 
verbs is a/ ſort. of compenſation for the want of different forms; beſides, keeping. 
the accent on the laſt {yllablezof. ſueh a number of words, in ſome meaſure eoun- 
ü teracts the too great tendency of our language to a barytone accentuation. 

Buy this ſpecimen. the reader may judge of the weight and intricacy. of the taſk I 
was undertaking, and what little proſpect I had of ever ſeeing an end to my la- 
dour but the ſame inveſtigation that ſhowed me the extent and perplexities of my 
ſoheme, diſcovered: the clue to prevent my being loſt in it. Language, from a: 
minute inſpection of it, appeared much more regular than I had imagined,. By- 
diſtinguiſhing general rules from exceptions, I ſaw a thouſand difficulties vaniſh» 
-which-made a frightful appearance when confuſed and unſeparated; Like the dif- 
'ferent- ſpeeies of animals in the ark af Noah, the deviations of language ſeem: 
Mg ew: until we reckon them, and then we are ſurpriſed at their paucity. | 

The only difficulty that remained was how to convey the ſound, of every word 
in ſuch a manner as to make it impoſſible for an Engliſhman to miſtake one ſoundi 


8 ** 1 In che. Girſt place, nnn an alphabet of all the 
1 poſſ.ble 
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| poſſible founds of every letter, and a table of diphthongs, comprehending the'1 vari- 
. ous ſounds of every poſſible combination of vowels, though apparently theſe: fieſt 


principles ſtood in need-of ſome known ua I n to rale and 


eee their power. > [145 ES 7 TS Us G Fe A . 21 N 12 05 * | 


Now, the moſt permanent ſounds i in as ot and thoſe ack were aeadie 
for the office of explaining others, I conceived to be the monoſyllables. Theſe wen 
claſſed together ſo as perfectly to rhyme, I looked on as the hinges of pronunciation. 

I imagined if theſe principles of language were but carefully aſſociated according to 
their ſimilar ſounds, they would mutually fix and illuſtrate each other. I ſaw 
plainly that letters, in order to have their ſounds defined and: diſtinguiſhed, were 
conſtantly referred to familiar monoſyllables, and that beyond theſe it was _— 
ble to go, unleſs into the obſcurities of organic formation. as 
Monoſyllables then as the ſtamina of language were firſt to be ſeleQed —_ 
compared, that ſuch as were perfect rhymes might be claſſed together, and one 

of the ſeries referred to the alphabet of powers for the ſound of all its letters; this 
arrangement at once determined the ſound of a whole ſeries of monoſyllables, and 

fitted them for the office of explaining compounds, or words that were diviſible 
into parts. This diviſion was the next operation; and as conveying the preciſe 
ſound of words was the ſole object of it, Dr. Lowth's advice was implicitly fol- 
lowed, and the words diſſolved into parts, “ as" they are naturally divided in a 
« right pronunciation, without regard to their a. or on. ports ene hint 
* tion of conſonants at the beginning of a'ſyllable,” - berg 

For if the ſound of the word etymology were to be RE ny and: we - ſhould 41. | 

vide the word into the ſylables e-ty-mo-lo-gy, as it is generally divided, ſhould we 
by this diviſion give the leaſt idea of the ſound of the middle ſyllable on which the 
accent is placed? Would not this diviſion: of the word be rather an impediment to 
its pronunciation than a help? Indiſputably. The ſlighreſt reflection on the ſound 
of theſe ſyllables when united will make us prefer their diviſion into et- y- mol-o· gy. 
As here, not only the accented vowel has its true quantity pointed out, but that 
in the firſt ſyllable alſo, which by the accent called ſecondary, is as much ſhortened | 
and united in ſound to the ſucceeding conſonant, a8 the 6 in the third. n r 
Words thus divided, are next to be explained as in other ee after 
which, every ſyllable muſt be ſeparately aſcertained in its ſound beyond the poſſi- 
"bility of a miſtake. Thus the firſt ſyllable: of et. ymology is faid to rhyme. with 
the noun bet, and to be ſhort, becauſe it has the ſecondary: accent on it, with 
references to ſuch articles as treat fully on the ſhortening power of this accent: y is 
"ſaid to be the fourth ſound of that letter in the Alphabet of Powers, rhyming with 
the word ſea: mol is rhymed with the monyſyllables dall, loll, &c. and ogy being a 
termination common to a numerous claſs of words, is referred to the two laſt iylla- 
bles of apol-ogy, where the ſound of the o, immediately following the accent, is at 
oy diſcuſſed, the g ſhewn to be ſoft and equivalent, to J, and the ſyllable gy to 
| ; rhyme 


— 
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rhyme with ſea. Here alſo notice is taken of the quality of this termination, 
which is always to throw the accent back on the Penang een and for this 
- reaſon, may not very improperly be called enclitical, | 
Thus was every difficulty either obviated or leſencd, and e had 
at length formed the whole maſs of pronunciation into ſomething like a ſyſtem, 
when I recollected a' paſſage in Dr. Johnſon's Grammar prefixed to his 
Dictionary, which ſeemed to preclude the very work I had undertaken. © Moſt 
of the writers of Engliſh grammar, fays the Doctor, have given long tables of 
words pronounced otherwiſe than they are written, and ſeem not ſufficiently to 
© have conſidered, that of Engliſh, as of all living tongues, there is a double 
4% pronunciation, one curſory and. colloquial, the other regular and ſolemn, 
% The curſory pronunciation is always vague and uncertain, being made dif- 
«ferent in different mouths by negligence, unſkilfulneſs, or affectation. 
The ſolemn pronunciation, though by no means immutable and perma- 
nent, is yet always leſs remote from the orthography, and leſs liable to 
«capricious | innovation. They have however generally formed their tables 
* according to the curſory ſpeech of thoſe with whom they happened to con- 
* verſe; and concluding that the whole nation combines to vitiate language in 
<5 one manner, have often eſtabliſhed ns Jargon of bing ek of the Ne; a8 n 


OY 4 model of ſpeccn. 
85 e For bnlbe gte be bebigenere ie to ode an as the moſt clegut : 
«f, * ſpeakers who deviate” leaſt from the written words“. 1 * . 


The veneration 1 paid to the learning and abilities of this 1 made 
me at firſt ſuſpect I had been cheriſhing a phantom, and that no directions for 
the pronunciation of words could poſſibly be of any ſervice; on a ſecond reading 
however I found my fears vaniſh : 1 ſaw it would be doing great injuſtice to 

Dr. J6hnſon to ſuppoſe that he meant to exclude all poſſibility of conveying the 
actual pronunciation of many words that depart manifeſtly from their orthography, | 
or of thoſe that are written alike and pronounced differently, and inverſely. - He PRES: 

| has marked theſe differecnes with great propriety himſelf in many places of his | | 
dictionary, particularly under the words bow to ſhoot with, and bow an act of 
reverence ; and it is greatly to be regretted, that he has not extended theſe. | 

_ remarks farther. It was impoſſible therefore he could ' ſuppoſe that becauſe the = 
almoſt imperceptible glances of colloquial pronunciation were not to be caught 'Y 
and deſctibed by the pen, therefore the very perceptible difference between the 
final ſyllables of finite and infinite could not be: ſufficiently delineated: Cannot we | 

| ſhow the different ſounds' of the monoſyllable Full, and the firſt of fulminate. 
becauſe in ſome very few inſtances ſolemnity will authorize 2 different pronun- ? 

_ ciation from familiarity ? Beſides, that colloquial pronunciation which is perfect is 
(a: n. the As ts of ſolemn pronunciation, that perhaps there is no more 
24 4 N G 3 5 
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difference than between the ſame 2 to be viewed near and at a = 


diſtance, The ſymetry i in both is exactly the ſame, and the diſtinction lies only 
in the colouring. The Engliſh language 1 in this reſpect ſeems to have a great 
ſuperiority over the French, which pronounces many letters in the poetic and 
ſolemn ſtyle that are wholly filent in the proſaic and familiar. But if a ſolemn 
and familiar pronunciation really exiſts in our language, is it not the buſineſs of a 
grammarian to mark both? And if he cannot poſſibly point out the preciſe found 
of unaccented ſyllables, (for theſe only are liable to obſcurity) be may however 
give thoſe ſounds to which they approach the neareſt, and by _ oe e 
mate, though he can never arrive at perfection. 

It cannot however be denied that there is too much 0 kor Dr. Johaſdn- 8 
complaint. Our ſhops ſwarm with books whoſe titles announce a ſtandard for pro- 
nunciation, and when we open them, we find nothing but a barbarous ortho- 

graphy and a corrupt pronunciation; but this does not prove that every attempt 
to convey the ſound of words that differs from the ſpelling is equally deſective, 
or that the written words are the only criteria of pronunciation. The old Saxon 
guttural gb is ſtill preſerved with many other reliques of ancient Engliſh among the 
Scotch and the northern inhabitants of England; but ſhall we, becauſe it is nearer 
the orthography, revive the exploded guttural ſound in high, nigh, light, might, bc. 
or ſhall we, becauſe the inhabitants of Scotland and Ireland, in à great 
many inſtances, approach nearer to the written words than the Engliſh: themſelves : 
ſhall we, I ſay, for this reaſon, adopt the peculiarities" of theſe kingdoms; und ac- 
count thoſe the beſt ſpeakers who abound the moſt in thent Certain it id, the 
written words. will ever be conſidered by men of ſenſe as the great outlines of pro- 
nunciation, and what muſt neceſſarily convey a general idea of the whole; but the 
hand of cuſtom alone being capable of filling up and ſoftening the parts, the mere 
letters themſelves muſt often be conſidered as cyphers; for the ſame” good | ſenſe 
which directs us to the written words, when uſage is obſcure or uncertain, will 
teach us entirely to negle& them when cuſtom is clear and deciſive. I plainly 
perceived, therefore, that I ſhould wrong the ſenſe of Dr. Johnſon's: general 
rule of pronunciation, if I underſtood it to mean any more than that adherence 
to the written words which can only take place when cuſtom has not plainly de- 
termined otherwiſe ; for unfortunately: for the Engliſh language, its orthography 
and pronunciation are fo. widely different,. that Dr. Watts. and Dr. Jones lay ic 
down as à maxim in their treatiſes on ſpelling, that all words which can be 
ſounded different ways, muſt be written MODES to that DINER W is I | 
_ diſtant from the true pronunciation. 

The deſervedly extenſive influence-of Dr. Jolnſwe's b ophiion mods me the more- 
careful to obviate any miſtake in his ſenſe, nor was I a little relieved at finding my- 
_ felf not included in his cenſure, I pretended to no ſort of credit in pronunciation 


but 
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but what my reaſons allowed me, nor had I the moſt diſtant idea of deciding as a 
| Judge in a caſe of fo much delicacy and importance. I only aſſumed the part of 
an advocate to plead the cauſe of analogy and conſiſtency, and where cuſtom was 


either ſilent or dubious, to tempt the lovers of their language to incline to 


"the ſide of propriety; ſo. that my deſign was merely to give a hiſtory of 


pronunciation, and a regiſter of its preſent ſtate ;- and where the authority 
of dictionaries or public ſpeakers , ere found to differ, to endeavour to give 
ſuch a diſplay of the analogies of the language as would enable every inſpector to 
decide for himfelf. The abilities reguiſite for a work of this kind ought certainly 


to make me bluſh, if the novelty of i it did not promiſe a thouſand allowances from 


the diſtinguiſhing public, who, though they generally owe the perfection of uſeful 


works to the joint concurrence « of ſocieties, are often indebted for their invention 


to an obſcure individual. 
When reſſected on the ſmall ſatisfaQtion we could receive on this ſubje& from 
woke already publiſhed, even an attempt at an improvement was flattered with fue- 


ceſs, Pronunciation, conſidered as a ſcience, I ſaw was generally treated with con- 
tempt, and hen authors condeſcended to give rules, it was always in the analytic 


way, A few general rules were laid down as applicable to particular words, and a few 
inſtances given where theſe rules take place, but the application of them to every 
other word was left entirely to the ſagacity of the learner 3 who, in order to find out 


thoſe rules that related 10 the pronunciation, of a particular word, had no reſource 

| bur, reading 4 whole treatiſe with: ſuch care as to diſcover, by analogy, every ſingle 

| word referred to in the general rule; ſo that the few general rules, and thoſe very 
few and very general indeed, Which are given in ſpelling books and grammars, and 


fontetimes prefixed: to dictionaries, muſt be ſtudied as a ſcience before they can be 


extended to Wege ee eee nn if, ſo little attention is | 
paid forthiem. 


The plan 1 ke to offer Me at a PO ale method ; cb 1 is, it 3 


nee from parts to the whole. Inſtead: of ſuppoſing the inſpector pre- 


acquainted with rules which-are to direct him in bis reaſonings on every particular 


| word, every word- directs to ſuch rules as relate to every part of its pronunciation, 


\ 


It will readily occur, on the ſlighteſt conſideration, that if the former method had 
been cultivated much beyond its preſent point, it muſt ſtill be conſiderably inferior 

to the latter, where the object of enquiry is not ſo much a whole language as Pare 
ticular words : for inſtead of giving rules which could never be brought down to 
every particular inſtance, an inverted but a natural order is adopted, which, by find- 


ing out the word, leads us to every rule that concerus the pronunciation of it. 


Thus, if L would know whether the s in conclufive is pronounced as an : pure or an 
z, I look at the word, and find not only that the former is the 3 in this word, but 
EF ² 2 ˙o²öÄ the 
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Treaſon of it ſeems founded on that diftinction which cette: has almoſt an 
| | | . made between the ſounds of this letter in the termination of a noun and 2 verb. 
| | In order to give a'fuller idea of the manner of explaining words and 5 


on them, I mall make an extract of one which is . a double pronunciation, 
| and ene t e the reader. 
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© Or, as the conjunction or. (under which word the ſound of o is Aae J 03 
| thog. th. as in thank, rhymes bog. (under thank the ſharp ſound of th is explained. Sy 
a. as a in ide-a, articulated * "5 en idea the a nor ary the Send Þ is ex EY 
| plained.) 


py. Pb. as as in Phyſics. rhymes 2 (under hc, 75 is ſhewn to be - Cones like "T 9 


> BAILED, LED ew SEL: £ 

- "The unclaffical propenſity we have to place the accent on r ee eee 

ginning as poſſible, and the temptation we are under to diſcover our knowledge of the 
component parts of words, are very apt to betray us into a different accentuation of 
the word orthography ' from that which is here given. We not unfrequently hear 
the accent placed on: tlle firſt ſyNabley and it is nothing but a certain compactneſs or 


unity of ſound in che preſent mode of zecentuation that has worn it into uſe. 


T Thoſe Horde, which are derived from- the Greek, and are comp⁰Ounded of Nö 
W! univerſally tiven into this enclitical accentuation, if I may eall:it. 70 from the 
TDdDommon Word apology to the learnedicombination phyſicethealagy..- „The ſame.reaſon 


= appears for a fimilar Ppronanciationof All thoſe compounded of a pans ee 
by placing the accent on the atitepenulticate-og,' the word is pronounced as one, and 
. therefore more N to that R of idea ſuggeſted by the a then if the 


force on ortho and graphy, we give the Weid theGupd! and eg an ee 

i | and a ſubſtantive, not ſufficiently united to convey at once one complex idea. It is 
certain, however, that at firſt ſight, the moſt plauſible reaſoning in the world ſeems 

to lic againſt the accentuation here given. When we place the ftreſs' on. the firſt 

| fyllable, ſay our opponents, we indulge our own language in its favourite accent, 

and give a kind of ſubordinate ſtreſs to the third ſyllable graph, Thus the word is 

divided as it were into its primitives, og bos and vg, and thoſe diſtinct ideas ĩt 

contains are by this means conveyed, which muſt neceſſarily be confounded by the 

contrary mode; and that pronunciation of compounds, ſay they, muſt certainly be 

| the beſt which beſt preſerves the import of its ſimples. Nothing can be more ſpe⸗ 
; 5 cious than this reaſoning, till we look a little higher than language, and conſider 
its object; we ſhall then diſcover, that in uniting. two words under one accent, ſo 

as'to form one compound term, we do but imitate the ſuperior operations of the 

* 8 ] | | mind, 
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e ſignify with eaſe and diſpatch general conceptions, wherein not only abundance of 
< particulars are contained, but alſo a great variety of independent ideas are collected 
« into one complex one, and that Which holds theſe different parts together in the 


* unity of one complex idea, is the word we annex to it. For the connexion 


< between the looſe parts of thoſe complex ideas being made by the mind, this 
„ union Which has no particular foundation in nature, would ceaſe again were 
tc there not ſomething. that did as it were hold it together and keep the parts from 
& ſcattering 3 though, therefore, it be the mind that makes the collection, tis the 


e name which is as it were the knot which ties them faſt together,” This rea- 
ſoning, with reſpect to words and ideas, is ſo exactly applicable to accent and 
words, that we need but change the names to have an argument in form for that ac- 
centuation which unites the different parts of a word under one forcible preſſure of 


the voice; for/ as Mr. Locke continues, „Men, in framing ideas, ſeek more the 


| & convenience of language and quick diſpatch by ſhort and comprehenſive ſigns, 


< than the true and preciſe nature of things, and, therefore, he who has made a 


< complex idea of a body with life, ſenſe, and motion, with a faculty of reaſon 


<< joined to it, need but uſe the ſhort monoſyllable, man, to expreſs all particulars 
« that correſpond to that complex idea.” So it may be ſubjoined, that in framing 


words for the purpoſe of immediate communication, the end of this communication 

is beſt anſwered; by ſuch a pronunciation as unites | fimples into one compound, 

>” and gt the ſame; time renders the: compound ad much a fimple as! poſſible = but it + 
s evident that this is done by no mode of  accentuation but that here adopted in 

the word orthography ; and therefore that this accentuation, ge . on 

its ſuperior harmony, muſt beſt anſwer the great end of language. 

If a work of this kind ſeems to promiſe utility, and the few 8 given 


of it make a favourable impreflion, the author will not heſitate a moment t6 
commit it to the preſs, and conſign it to the candor of the public; but though 


the faſcination of a new diſcovery has for years confined him to the magic circle 
of this ſingle ſubject, the enchantment is not ſtrong enough to make him riſque 
a publication of this bulk and expence on the countenance: and encouragement of 


a few partial friends and acquaintance, If the public, therefore, by their cold- 
neſs, ſufficiently advertiſe him of the futility of his project, he is ready to 


conſign to oblivion what is nn of their notice, and acquieſce i in the ſentence 
of his country, 


But, however reſigned the author may be to the- decifion of the public, he 
Fre: not pretend to be ftoic enough to expect it with indifference, As doing 


the leaſt ſervice-to his e would afford him the ſincereſt pleaſure, his diſap- 


ET a2 HE : HT» | pointment 


| 25 
| ad which, in order to collect and convey knowledge, unite ſeveral {imple ideas 
into one word. The end of language,” ſays Mr. Locke, is by ſhort ſounds to 
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inattentive to its improvement, t 
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pointment cannot but be attended with regret. Indeed the 3 atication' ſo 
Jjuſtly paid to the cultivation of our language within theſe few years affords a fa- 


vourable opportunity to every adventurer ; and if any country on earth ought to 


e the melioration of its language, it is our's,' Perhaps it is in ſome 


meaſure to our language we owe ſuch writers as Shakeſpeare and Milton. Every 
other tongue in Europe muſt have ſunk under the force of ſo much genius, and 


but for the immortal verſe of which our language is ſuſoeptible, we muſt have been 


content to rhyme along with the reſt of Europe, without any diſtinction among the 


| Jingling train, But in ſpite of every diſadvantage it has fo Jong laboured under, 
ſo excellent are its principles, ſo ſimple its ſtructure, and ſo extenſive its derivations, 
that its ſuperiority to every living language is inconteſtable. The Engliſh, 'not . 


quite ſo impatient to expreſs themſelves as the French, nor ſo ſtudious of harmony 


as the Italians, do not, like the former, retrench half their conſonants, nor, with the 


latter, pronounce every vowel ; yet, with a vigour and energy ſuperior to both, 


preſerve ſtrength and loftineſs enough for the ſublimeſt expreſſon, ſoftnefs enough 
for the tendereſt, and even a harſhneſs that is ſuitable to the moſt terrific and ab- 
horrent. In ſhort, while other nations reform their ſeveral languages on princi- 


ples of volubility or harmony, the Engliſh ſeem attentive only to unornament- 


ed ſenſe; and, far” from excluding foreign words that are happier than their 


own, they embrace with eagerneſs every expreſſion | from ny language qt bat 
Al a nearer acquaintance with the human mind. 


"Bur th nc nog ae ngrge hubs fr rom renring 
t they ought frongly'to excite us to a ration li! 
cultivation of it. When a language once degenerates, iris a firiking preſage of de- 35 


clining genius ; and a neglect of our mother-tongue will net only make us incapable 
of producing new authors, but abate our reliſh for the old, As our writers degene- 


rate our orators muſt neceſſarily decline; and as oratory may not improperly be 
ſtyled the voice of the fine arts, an enfeebled or vicious oratory muſt ever be at- 


tended by mediocrity and bad taſte. We find eloquence and oratory- the conſtant 


companions of the freedom of Greece and Rome, and it is wonderful that the ſtate 


which now approaches the neareſt thoſe renowned republics in liberty, ſhould re- 
ſemble them the leaſt in their attention to theſe arts. England, favoured by Pro- 
vidence with natural advantages, feels perhaps a ſentiment of ſuperiority in her 
language as well as in other reſpects, and not being equally neceſſitous with other 


nations, negleQs thoſe advantages which the Author of nature often annexes to ne- 


ceſſity. 
It wouli be ſuperfluous to enumerate the benefits and 3 that wok ariſe 


in a country like our's to individuals capable of exprefling themſelves well in their 
1 mother- tongue. It is the privilege of every Engliſhman wm oy ht rig 


, if an W policing ſuch. privileges, can be ſaid to be mean, to be 
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ntereſting, © ſhall be marked with ſuch 


tial letters, or fgnature, as the correſpondent ſhall think proper to appoint. Letters, 
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directed to Mr. Walker, at the 
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-P Not only all the moſt difficult terms in the arts and fences, with their explicas, 
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5 ſaþfcribing, + and the jeſt om the delivery of the work j yi As this undertaking "will 
Eel : acten'ed Mith great labour and expence, the proſecution of it will depend entifely* on the 
. ; encouragement it receives from the public ;. if, theretore, in a few months, the Aüthor daes 
not find a ſufficient number of names ta afford a proſpe& of ſucceſs, the money ſubſcribed 
will be returned, and the work, though ready for the preſs, entirely laid-afide. And as other 
avocations require a ſpeedy determination, the Author hopes, that thoſe who are inclined _ 


to honour him with their patronage, will give in their names as early as poſſible, 
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